"A"                                                    INDIAN
of the Peninsula of the Indus must obviously be
one of the most vivid which may befall a man.
They stopped the train so that we might all walk
forward to lunch in the ordinary way. As usual, they
stopped it as far as possible from any village, to
avoid the risk of burglars or non-fare-paying
passengers boarding it unperceived. We were
therefore, presumably, as much as twenty-five miles
from a station.
We walked forward beside the single track, and
looked up at the long, dusty train with its closed,
mosquito-wired and dark-blue-glazed first-class
carriages, each with its third-class carriage adjoining.
We noted the silent dead look of the first-class
windows behind each of which a bearer was
presumably now sitting, looking after his master's
goods, while the master lunched in the restaurant-
car at the head of the train; and we noted, too, the
promiscuous life of the third-class carriages, the
countless heads stuck out of the windows, and we
thought of the countless flies within.
Then we got up into the dining-car and ate our
lunch, and talked of worries and money, and the
horrible trivial things which "civilisation" keeps in
train.
After three-quarters of an hour the train stopped